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KEY ECONOMIC INDICATORS 
(in millions of U.S. dollars unless noted) 


1992** 
1989 1990 Estimates 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY 
Population (millions)* 2.93 3.0 ‘ 3.15 
Population growth (%) 3.9 3.1 , 2.0 
GDP at current market prices 29,151 35,178 45,837 
GDP at 1985 market prices (S$ millions) 52,678 57,073 63,941 

% change 9.2 8.3 ; 5.0 
GNP at current market prices 29,373 35,617 47,105 
Per capita GNP (US$) 10,025 11,794 
Consumer Price Index % change 2.4 3.4 
PRODUCTION AND EMPLOYMENT 
Labor force (1,000s)* 1,305 1,516 
Unemployment (%) 2.2 ri 
Industrial Production % change 10.1 9.9 
Government surplus 2,504 1,750 

as % of GDP 8.6 §.1 8.3 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
Total Exports (f.0.b.) 43,245 50,754 56,739 60,250 
Excluding reexports 27,151 33,132 36,428 37,750 
Imports (f.0.b.) 45,692 55,880 60,861 63,000 
Trade balance -2,447 -5,126 -4,122 -2,750 
Service balance 5,255 7,704 8,804 9,250 
Current account balance 2,429 2,173 4,202 6,000 
Foreign debt 71.0 37.5 23.8 19.8 
Debt-service ratio (%) 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Foreign exchange reserves 19,799 26,807 32,252 39,442 
Average exchange rate (S$ to US$1) 1.95 1.81 1.73 1.62 
FOREIGN INVESTMENT 
New foreign investment commitments 

in manufacturing 834 1,423 1,475 
From the U.S. 267 560 625 
U.S. share of total (%) 32.0 39.4 42.9 
U.S.-SINGAPORE TRADE 
Singapore’s imports from US (c.i-f.) 8,516 10,422 11,000 
Singapore’s exports to US (f.o.b.) 10,406 11,620 12,400 
Singapore’s trade balance with the U.S. 1,890 1,198 1,400 
U.S. share of Singapore’s imports (%) TZ:1 15.8 16.0 
U.S. share of Singapore’s exports 

(%) total: 19.7 20.0 

excluding reexports: 9.9 25.0 
US. bilateral aid 

Economic 0 0 0 0 
Military 0 0 0 0 

PRINCIPAL U.S. EXPORTS (1991) TO SINGAPORE: Aircraft (US$1 billion); Microcircuits (US$948 million); Chemicals 
(US$674.2 million); Data; processing machines (US$619.2 million) 
PRINCIPAL U.S. IMPORTS (1991) FROM SINGAPORE: Data processing machines; (US$3.8 billion); Integrated circuits 
(US$1.3 billion); Parts for office machines and data processing machines (US$997 million); Apparel (US$894.2; million); 
Telecommunication equipment (US$731.8 million) 


* 1990 figure is from official census; figures for other years have been inferred from official per-capita income 
estimates; includes foreign population. 
** Estimates based on partial data. 


Sources: Official Singapore Government and United States Government Statistics 





SUMMARY 


Singapore’s economy has gradually slowed from the feverish pace of the late 1980s, but 
growth remains more than respectable by international standards. Real GDP grew 

6.7 percent in 1991, down from 8.3 percent in 1990, 9.2 percent in 1989 and 11 percent 
in 1988. The manufacturing sector has been hampered by tight labor conditions, an 
appreciating currency, weak global demand for personal computers and an economic 
slowdown in the United States (Singapore’s largest export market). Finance, the other 
mainstay of the Singapore economy, also turned in a disappointing performance in 1991. 
But government-led construction activity has been heavy, compensating for the 
weakness in other sectors. 


Growth slid further in the first quarter of 1992 to 5.1 percent, and manufacturing output 
actually declined, for the first time since 1985. But activity is expected to pick up later in 
the year as the U.S. economy recovers. For the full year, the economy should register a 
growth rate in the neighborhood of 5 percent, assuming the U.S. recovery does not stall. 
Over the longer term, however, Singaporeans need to be concerned about continuously 
rising business costs and a sharply declining rate of productivity growth. Also, the 
government is under pressure to increase social spending and relax its traditionally 
austere fiscal policies, which have placed Singapore among the nations of the world with 
the highest savings and investment rates. 


Inflation remains under control at around 3 percent. Wage increases have moderated 
somewhat, thanks to slower economic growth, and the rise in the Singapore dollar has 


deflated import prices. However, the steady rise in the exchange rate (up 16 percent 
against the U.S. dollar since the end of 1989) is beginning to affect Singapore’s export 
competitiveness. Export growth weakened considerably in 1991, and exports actually 
declined in the fourth quarter. There were signs of a pick-up in the first quarter of 1992, 
especially in the all-important electronics sector, and the expected U.S. recovery should 
provide an added boost. Meanwhile, the government continues to encourage firms to 
invest abroad, primarily in neighboring Malaysia and Indonesia, to reduce costs, 
overcome land and labor constraints, and provide an income stream to perpetuate 
Singapore’s economic expansion into the next century. With foreign reserves in excess 
of US$30 billion, Singapore has the capacity to become a significant investment player in 
the region. But with few exceptions, its companies still lack the necessary savvy to go 
global. 


CURRENT ECONOMIC SITUATION AND TRENDS 


Growth Continues to Slow: Singapore’s real economic growth slowed to 6.7 percent in 
1991, the lowest rate of expansion since 1986. Growth of manufacturing output fell to 
5.3 percent, compared with 9.5 percent in 1990. Financial and business services, the 
fastest growing sector in 1989-90 with double-digit growth rates, grew just 5.4 percent. 
The slowdown in manufacturing and finance, each accounting for about 28 percent of 
the Singapore economy, was partially offset by a strong expansion in construction 
activity. A laggard sector throughout the late 1980s, construction expanded 21 percent 
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in 1991 and contributed a full percentage point to overall GDP growth. Half of all 
construction activity was accounted for by the public sector. The downward trend 
continued in the first quarter of 1992 -- the fifth consecutive quarter of declining growth. 
Growth of financial and business services was an anemic 2.8 percent, and manufacturing 
output declined by 0.8 percent. Electronics, which account for a third of manufacturing 
output, declined 5.6 percent -- the third consecutive quarterly contraction. Construction 
again saved the day, growing 22.8 percent, with 58 percent of construction starts coming 
from the public sector. But there is clearly a limit to how long the construction boom can 
continue to prop up the rest of the economy. 


Growth in excess of 5 percent is, of course, still enviable from the standpoint of most 
countries. In fact, the Singapore Government has been saying for some time that the 
economy was overheating and that its long-run sustainable growth rate is around 4 to 

6 percent. The current slowdown is thus being interpreted as beneficial, as it will help to 
ameliorate wage inflation and ease capacity constraints. There is basically full- 
employment, as the unemployment rate remains at less than 2 percent. Foreign 
investment continues to pour in. Inflation is low. The economy appears to have 
managed a successful soft landing. 


Some analysts, however, are beginning to worry that the landing might not be so soft. 
Recent trends, in particular the widening gap between wage increases and productivity 
growth, are inviting comparisons with the mid-1980s -- when Singapore suffered its only 
serious economic downturn since independence. The 1985 recession was preceded by 
a sharp rise in unit labor costs, a downturn in the regional economy, a world glut in 
consumer electronics, and a strong Singapore dollar -- an environment similar to the 
present. Despite rising business costs and declining productivity, however, foreign 
investment continues to pour into Singapore, indicating that the international business 
community is confident the economy will rebound. Total foreign investment 
commitments in manufacturing increased 11 percent in 1991 to US$1.4 billion. U.S. 
investors led the way with commitments of US$560 million. 


Exports Sluggish: Exports, the lifeblood of the Singapore economy, have weakened 
steadily since the end of 1990, largely because of the economic slowdown in the United 
States and other major markets. Singapore successfully weathered the Guif War and the 
beginning of the U.S. downturn in 1990 by expanding exports to Europe and Japan and 
to countries within the region. In 1991, however, economic growth in those other 
markets slowed down as well. By the end of 1991, Singapore’s exports were declining in 
absolute terms to all major markets. 


Total domestic exports (not counting reexports) grew 5.2 percent to US$38.2 billion in 
1991, compared with 13.5 percent growth in 1990. This slowdown was partially 
explained by the decline in oil prices following the Gulf War (Singapore is a major refining 
center). Oil shipments in 1991 were up 12 percent in volume terms but rose just 

0.4 percent in value. Prices for non-oil exports have also fallen in local currency terms, 
the result of a stronger Singapore dollar. Non-oil domestic exports rose 10 percent in 
volume and 7 percent in value in 1991, compared with 12.5 percent in volume and 

8.5 percent in value in 1990. 
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Exports of disk drives and consumer electronics were weak. But shipments of desk-top 
computers, micro-computers, printers and monitors increased sharply. The value of 
domestic exports declined to the United States and Japan but increased by 5.1 percent 
to Europe and 11.6 percent to Hong Kong. Domestic exports to Malaysia, meanwhile, 
jumped 29.5 percent to US$3.9 billion, and Malaysia replaced Japan as Singapore’s third 
largest export market (after the United States and the European Community). This 
increase was largely accounted for by intra-firm trade in intermediate goods and 
components as firms shifted part of their production across the causeway to Malaysia. 


The trade picture grew increasingly bleak toward the end of the year, however, and 
exports remained weak in early 1992. Total domestic exports in the first quarter of 1992 
declined 9.5 percent compared with the same quarter of 1991. Again, this was largely 
attributable to weaker prices and demand for oil. Excluding oil, domestic exports were 
up 2.2 percent (5.2 percent in volume terms). This was an improvement over the final 
quarter of 1991, when non-oil domestic exports declined 2.6 percent (1.7 percent in 
volume terms). Shipments to Japan, Hong Kong, Malaysia, and the European 
Community were off in the first quarter. But domestic exports to the United States 
increased 5.8 percent after having fallen in five of the previous seven quarters. 
Shipments of disk drives, integrated circuits, printers, and computer parts and 
peripherals, all of which declined in the fourth quarter of 1991, increased sharply, 
indicating a turnaround in the crucial computer market. 


Exports of consumer electronics, however, remain weak, with shipments of television sets 
plunging 52 percent through April 1992, compared with the same period last year. This 
decrease partly reflected the decision by several large multinationals to relocate their 
television assembly operations to nearby Batam Island in Indonesia, something the 
Singapore Government has been encouraging. 


Disk Drives Picking Up: Singapore produces about half of the world’s supply of 
computer disk drives. Output in 1991 declined 4.7 percent to US$4 billion amid weak 
demand, price wars and retooling to produce next-generation drive formats. Competition 
is keen, and many disk-drive makers are seeking a cost advantage by moving at least 
part of their operations to lower-wage locations, such as Penang in Malaysia and Batam 
in Indonesia. 


Although the shakeout will continue, most disk-drive makers report that demand is 
recovering in mid-1992. The agreement by the industry to settle on the 2.5-inch standard 
will help. The Singapore Economic Development Board is forecasting the industry will 
show modest growth for the full year. 


Current Account Swells Further: Although export growth slowed in 1991, imports grew 
even slower, and the merchandise trade deficit shrank by 23 percent to US$4.1 billion. 
The current account surplus, meanwhile, rose sharply to US$4.2 billion -- more than 

10 percent of GDP -- reflecting a widening savings-investment gap. Savings, 
underpinned by perennial government budget surpluses and a social security scheme 
that absorbs 40 percent of payrolls, climbed to 47 percent of GDP, from 45 percent in 
1990. This included net foreign factor payments and transfers equal to 1 percent of 
GDP, reflecting Singapore’s growing foreign investment position. The investment rate fell 
slightly to 37 percent of GDP, from 39 percent in 1990. 
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Receipts from tourism and transportation services were up only slightly, after averaging 
more than 20 percent growth in the previous three years. Declining visits by free- 
spending Japanese tourists and increased competition in the vital convention trade cut 
into tourist arrivals. Net income from foreign investments jumped 39.1 percent in 1991 to 
US$1.8 billion, accounting for a large share of the improved current account balance. 


Long-Term Problems: Particularly worrisome to Singapore policy-makers is the 
widening gap between wage growth and productivity growth. Real wages increased 
7.6 percent in 1991. Meanwhile, productivity growth plunged to just 1.5 percent, 
compared with 3.5 percent in 1990 and 4-5 percent in the late 1980s. This sharp dip 
may be partially explained by a statistical discrepancy. The 1990 census revealed there 
were far more foreign workers in Singapore than previously thought. Thus, previous 
productivity figures may have been overstated. Also, the fastest growing sector lately 
has been construction, which is characterized by very low productivity. Services, where 
productivity is hard to measure, are also becoming more important. Still, it is apparent 
that, with full employment and high labor turnover, productivity increases are becoming 
harder to achieve. Productivity in the manufacturing sector actually fell 0.9 percent in the 


first quarter of 1992. Productivity in financial and business services has fallen in four of 
the last five quarters. 


With wages continuing to rise and productivity stagnant, unit labor costs are on the rise. 
Other business costs are also rising, including payroll taxes and office rents. The unit 
business cost index for manufacturing in 1991 rose 5 percent. This was an improvement 
over 1990, however, when the index rose 6.7 percent. Coupled with the rise in the 
Singapore dollar, these rising business costs are causing Singapore to lose ground with 


its competitors in terms of export competitiveness. Singapore’s unit labor cost in 

manufacturing, measured in U.S. dollars, rose 7.5 percent in 1991 relative to those of the 
other Asian newly industrialized economies (Hong Kong, Taiwan and South Korea). The 
Singapore dollar reached all-time highs in the first half of 1992, trading between 1.62 and 
1.66 to the U.S. dollar, compared with a better than two-to-one rate as recently as 1988. 


Some financial analysts expect it to appreciate further, trading as low as 1.50 to the U.S. 
dollar by the end of 1993. 


1992 Budget - Staying the Course: Despite calls for stimulative measures to revive the 
economy, the government’s budget for the fiscal year beginning April 1, 1992, calls for 
another hefty surplus and offers few departures from long-standing policies. The 
corporate tax rate was reduced a point to 30 percent. But this will be partly offset by a 
half-point increase in employer contributions to the Central Provident Fund (a social 
security scheme). The government responded to critics by extolling the virtues of fiscal 
prudence, warning of the dangers of creating a "welfare mentality," and repeating its 
belief that the economy needs to slow down to ease capacity constraints. 


The budget did offer some new incentives for the struggling financial sector, however. 
Financial institutions will be given double tax deductions for expenses incurred in 
developing sophisticated new activities, such as financial engineering and financial 
research and development. Insurance companies will be taxed on a new basis to 
facilitate development of annuity and investment-like insurance products. Details have 
not yet been provided on these tax changes, however, and monetary authorities maintain 
a strict regulatory stance that deters many firms from offering such services. Stamp fees 
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will be waived on options trading, soon to be introduced on the Singapore Stock 
Exchange, and on contract notes and instruments of transfer relating to share warrants, 
rights in shares and units in unit trusts. Futures trading on the new rubber exchange will 
be granted a five-year tax holiday, and corporate members of the exchange will be taxed 
at a concessionary 10-percent rate on transactions with non-residents. Profits on spot 
transactions in designated currency futures will also enjoy a 10 percent tax rate. 


Employers continue to press the government to ease their labor problems by raising the 
ceiling on foreign workers and/or reducing the foreign-worker levy. Instead, the 


government encourages firms to automate and shift more labor-intensive operations to 
Malaysia and Indonesia. 


Pressure to Open the Purse Strings: On top of the cries from the business community 
for relief from rising costs, the government is under pressure to increase outlays for 
health and education. Opposition candidates, promising increased social spending, won 
an unprecedented 4 seats out of 81 in the August 1991 elections, up from 1 in the 
previous parliament. With a by-election promised for the second half of 1992, the 


government cannot ignore these sentiments. But it is holding the line on refusing to tap 
into Singapore’s accumulated reserves. 


In keeping with an election promise, the government is establishing two new social 
schemes this year -- a Medisave fund to help families deal with medical costs and an 
Edusave fund to help allay the costs of tuition and extracurricular activities. Both are to 
be funded out of current operating surpluses. In fact, under a new constitutional 
provision enacted in 1991, the government cannot draw down its reserves without 
presidential approval. With per capita foreign reserves in excess of US$11,000 and a 
savings rate above 45 percent, many are arguing that the government can afford to relax 
its austere policies and tap into the reserves. The finance minister counters that, as a 


country with no natural resources, Singapore must maintain a large cushion for a rainy 
day. 


Strategy for the 1990s and Beyond: In the first two decades of its independence, 
Singapore developed as a low-cost center for offshore manufacturing and assembly. It 
has now priced itself out of that category, and the government has made it clear that it 
will not prop up labor-intensive industries by allowing firms to import more foreign labor. 
Instead, its strategy for continuing Singapore’s expansion into the next century rests on 
upgrading the skills of the work force, encouraging firms to automate and shift labor- 
intensive activities offshore, developing an indigenous research and development 


capability, and positioning Singapore as a high-tech managerial and service hub for the 
rapidly growing Southeast Asian economy. 


A Strategic Economic Plan, prepared by an ad-hoc committee of business, government, 
labor, and academic representatives and released in October 1991, recommends action 
to improve the average education level, promote local research and development 
activities, exploit regional links through such schemes as the Growth Triangle initiative 
with Malaysia and Indonesia, strengthen multinational firms’ sense of attachment to 
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Singapore (getting them to think of Singapore as more than just a production base), and 
nurture promising local enterprises into multinationals in their own right. Immigration 
would be held to 0.4 percent a year, with emphasis on skilled people rather than 
laborers. The plan estimates the island can support a maximum of 4.4 million people. 


In keeping with this strategy, Singapore established a National Science and Technology 
Board in January 1991, which issued a National Science and Technology Plan in 
September 1991. The plan calls for doubling of research and development spending to 
2 percent of GDP by 1995 and raising the number of scientists and engineers to 40 per 
10,000 workers from the present 28. It advocates grants and fiscal incentives to 
encourage companies (particularly multinationals) to conduct more R&D in Singapore, 
especially in information technology, microelectronics, electronic systems, manufacturing 
technology, materials technology, energy and environmental technology, biotechnology, 
food and agrotechnology and medical science. The government has agreed to commit 
US$1.2 billion to the plan over the next five years. The first installment, US$139 million, 
was allocated in the 1992 budget. 


Meanwhile, Singapore’s diplomats are working to strengthen economic integration within 
the region so as to make Singapore a more attractive regional investment location and 
reduce the economy’s dependence on exports to Europe and the United States. 
Singapore’s attractiveness to investors was clearly enhanced in January 1992 when 
leaders of the Association of Southeast Asian Nations (Singapore, Indonesia, Malaysia, 
Thailand, the Philippines, and Brunei) agreed to establish an ASEAN Free Trade Area by 
2008. Under this plan, tariffs on a broad range of manufactured goods traded within 
ASEAN are to be reduced in stages, with the goal of zero to 5 percent tariffs. 
Implementation is scheduled to begin in 1993. Tariffs will be phased out at an 
accelerated pace in 15 industrial sectors, including textiles, chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
and electronics. This tariff reduction is potentially advantageous to multi-nationals with 
manufacturing operations among the six ASEAN countries, although the preferential 
tariffs apply only to goods with 40 percent ASEAN content. 


Singapore is also strengthening its global links through foreign investment, not just in the 
immediate region but also further afield in China, Hong Kong, Vietnam, Europe, Australia, 
New Zealand and the United States. The government is helping to underwrite certain 
strategic foreign investments, and government-controlled companies such as Singapore 
Airlines and Singapore Technologies are leading the way. Singapore Technologies 
established a venture capital subsidiary in 1990 to take stakes in small, high-tech 
companies with potential spin-offs for Singapore, many in the United States. The 
subsidiary suffered a substantial loss in 1991, however, suggesting that Singapore still 
has much to learn about acquiring and managing foreign companies. 


Outlook: Singapore’s immediate outlook hinges on the course of the U.S. recovery. If 
the United States manages modest growth in the second half, Singapore should remain 
on track to record 5 percent growth in 1992. Although Singapore has taken pains to 
diversify its economy and its trading partners since the mid-1980s (the share of its 
domestic exports going to the U.S. market has declined to 25 percent from more than 
31 percent in 1988) it continues to depend on exports to fuel its growth, and the U.S. 
economy remains the locomotive for the entire Pacific Basin. A faltering U.S. recovery 
could therefore set Singapore’s growth rate back on the downward path. 
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The government will continue to boost construction activity through its program of 
upgrading public housing blocks and, further down the line, with some major 
infrastructure projects. Manufacturing, meanwhile, is likely to be flat in 1992, picking up 
as sales recover to the Japanese, U.S., and European markets. 


Over the longer term, Singapore’s economic prospects depend on the success of its 
strategy to globalize and make the transition from a production-driven economy to an 
innovation-driven" one. The downward trend in productivity growth must be reversed. 
The poor productivity performance of the last 18 months may in fact be a reflection of 
this restructuring and readjustment. Foreign investors are apparently wagering that is 
the case. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Singapore’s open trade policies, excellent transportation and communications 
infrastructure, the growing technological skill and experience of its work force, and the 
use of English as the main business language make it a "user-friendly" market, highly 
receptive to U.S. exports. According to official U.S. Government trade statistics, in 1991 
Singapore moved up one notch to become the 11th largest U.S. export market 
worldwide. U.S. exports in 1991 totalled US$8.8 billion, led by electronic integrated 
circuits and microassemblies (US$1.2 billion), aircraft and parts (US$790 million), and 
data processing machines (US$575 million). The United States remains Singapore’s 
number one export market, absorbing US$9.8 billion of Singaporean products in 1991, 
including US$3.6 billion worth of automatic data processing machines, US$1.2 billion of 


parts for electronic integrated circuits and microassemblies and US$885 million of parts 
for typewriters and other office machines. 


The structure of U.S.-Singapore trade is affected to a large degree by the amount and 
type of U.S. investment in Singapore. The United States is Singapore’s the largest 
foreign investor by far on a stock basis. New U.S. investment is projected to increase 

31 percent in 1992 to US$1 billion. The lion’s share of new U.S. investment commitments 
will be in petroleum-related projects, which are expected to double to US$410 million in 
1992. Electronics is projected to account for about US$331 million. 


Singapore continues to serve as a popular base for U.S. firms’ marketing and distribution 
activities into Southeast Asia and elsewhere in the Pacific Basin. Hundreds of U.S. 
brands are marketed throughout the region, either through direct representative offices 
or through Singapore-based agents and distributors. Many of the latter cover not only 
Singapore but also Malaysia, Indonesia and Thailand. In general, Singapore distributors 
have good technical knowledge of the product lines they represent and provide 
reputable after-sales service and support. Many handle one or more U.S. product lines 
and keep in regular contact with their U.S. principals. 


Best Prospects for U.S. Exports: The U.S. Embassy’s Foreign Commercial Service 
issues announcements of trade and major project opportunities, available through the 
U.S. Department of Commerce’s Country Desk for Singapore (202-482-3875) or 
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published in the Commerce Business Daily. U.S. firms should be alert to these 
opportunities and, if necessary, should request the Embassy’s assistance in pursuing 
them. 


More generally, the Foreign Commercial Service has identified 40 sectors with particularly 
good prospects for increased U.S. sales. The full list is available from the Commercial 
Section, of the U.S. Embassy or from any U.S. Department of commerce district office as 
part of the 1992 Country Marketing Plan. The leading prospects described below are in 
areas of strong growth that are slated to receive continued Singapore Government 
support. 


Computer Hardware and Software Services: Singapore’s National Information 
Technology (IT) Plan, announced in 1986, and the "IT 2000" study released in 1992 by 
the National Computer Board, establish a framework for the country’s public and private 
sectors to exploit the use of information technology throughout the economy. The plan 
aims to develop Singapore into a global business, services, transportation and 
manufacturing hub through global networking by the year 2000. The information 
technology industry expanded by an average annual rate of 30 percent between 1982 
and 1990 and will continue to receive strong support from the government. This will be 
accomplished in large part by forging strategic alliances with companies from the United 
States, Japan, and Europe. Since U.S. firms already hold a major share of this market, 
Singapore will increasingly look to the United States for the hardware, software, services, 
and R&D capabilities it needs to achieve its ambitious IT goals. 


Pollution Control Equipment and Services: Singapore has among the highest standards 
of environmental protection in Asia. Expenditures on environmental protection are 
estimated to reach US$376 million in 1991-92. The Ministry of Environment, through its 
Environmental Policy and Management Division, has charted environmental protection 
strategies into the next century and undertaken a number of joint projects with 
Singapore’s two national universities. In addition, the ministry has formed a quasi- 
government corporation, Singapore Environmental Management and Engineering 
Services (SEMES), aimed at seeking out developed technology for application both in 
Singapore and elsewhere in ASEAN, where the market for environmental remediation 
and development is estimated at over US$1.5 billion. The United States is a strong 


partner in this effort, with an estimated 50 percent share of Singapore’s US$700 million 
market. 


Industrial Automation Equipment and Technology: Singapore’s public and private 
sectors have long recognized the need to improve labor productivity in order to remain 
competitive. To promote and systematically develop industrial automation (IA) in 
Singapore, the government set up a National Automation Master Plan Committee in 
1987, made up of private and public sector representatives. Within this framework, the 
Economic Development Board has created an Industry-Wide Automation Development 
Program to encourage development of IA, addressing common problems faced by 
enterprises in specific industries, such as apparel, printed circuit board assembly, food 
and beverage production, printing and ship repair. An Institute of Manufacturing 
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Technology will be fully operational by the end of 1992. Supported by government 

grants, it will undertake industry-driven R&D projects jointly with private enterprises. The 
total market for [A equipment, technology and manpower training programs is estimated 
at US$1.3 billion, with nearly 20 percent annual growth projected over the next five years. 


Building and Construction Products/Services: Singapore’s construction industry 
expanded in 1991 by 22 percent as a number of private and public sector projects came 
on stream. Total construction demand in 1992 is estimated at US$4.8 billion, of which 
approximately US$2.7 billion will be accounted for by 75 Singapore Government tenders 
to build 23,000 public housing units. While construction of private office and residential 
buildings is expected to level off in 1994, the outlook for public housing construction for 
that year and beyond is good. Between 1992 and 1997, the government plans to build 
90,000 new units and to undertake US$160 million in upgrades of existing units. In 
addition, several major infrastructure projects will be undertaken, including hospitals, 
schools, and further development of the road system. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


For more information, contact the nearest Department of Commerce district office 
(located in most major cities) or call or write the U.S. Embassy, 30 Hill Street, Singapore 
0617. Mail from within the United States should be addressed to: U.S. Embassy, FPO 
AP 96534 (U.S. mailing rates apply). Phone enquiries should be directed to the 
Economic/Political Section - (65)338-0251; fax (65)338-4550 - or the Foreign Commercial 
Service - (65) 338-9722; fax (65) 338-5010. 
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